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GoldsmitJis comedy.
[A.D. 1773.
think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is expected in the spring. No name is yet given it'. The chief diversion arises from a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake his future father-in-law's house for an inn. This, you see, borders upon farce. The dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to seem improbable.
' I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, because I yet think the arguments on your side unanswerable. But you seem, I think, to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord Auchinleck's precept in your mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a firm and regular system of law, instead of picking up occasional fragments.
' My health seems in general to improve; but I have been troubled for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently distressful. I have not found any great effects from bleeding and physick; and am afraid, that I must expect help from brighter days and softer air.
'Write to me now and then; and whenever any good befalls you, make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than, dear Sir,
' Your most humble servant,
' SAM. JOHNSON.' 'London, Feb. 24, 1773.'
' You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thrale.'
1 ' There were but a few days left before the comedy was to be acted, and no name had been found for it. " We are all in labour," says Johnson, whose labour of kindness had been untiring throughout, " for a name to Goldy's play." [See Boswell's Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773.] What now stands as the second title, The Mistakes of a Night, was originally the only one; but it was thought undignified for a comedy. The Old House a New Inn was suggested in place of it, but dismissed as awkward. Sir Joshua offered a much better name to Goldsmith, saying, " You ought to call it The Belle's Stratagem, and if you do not I will damn it." When Goldsmith, in whose ear perhaps a line of Dryden's lingered, hit upon She Stoops to Conquer! Forster's Goldsmith, ii. 337, and Northcote's Reynolds, i. 285. Mr. Forster quotes the line of Dryden as
'But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise.' In Lord Chesterfield's Letters, iii. 131, the line is given,
' But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise.'
Whilereigner.' Davies, in the same passage, speaks of Baretti as ' this unhappy Italian.' Da-vies's Garrick, ii. 168. As this was published in Baretti's life-time, the man could scarcely have been so ferocious as he was described. , •                                                                                       think,miliar tone, " Fare ye a' weel, ye bitches." '
